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impressed me. Crates, renowned among the
principal citizens of Thebes for his wealth and his
nobility, made a gift to the people of his entire
riches. He preferred a simple staff to all his fruit
trees; he exchanged the most magnificent country
houses for a wallet. Crates praised the latter in
verses imitated from the passage in which Homer
lauds the island of Crete:

" Surrounded by this luxury and by these heaps of gold,
I my wallet as my city and dearest treasure hold."

How many like Crates do we not find in the history
of all the nations? An anthology of the sensible
people who, after having experienced the painful
burden of wealth, have devoted it to the benefit
of their fellow-citizens, would deserve to be pub-
lished at the expense of a friend of humanity.

Certain truths, however, are like temperature.
We must become accustomed to them, otherwise
we shall find them too far above or too far below
our minds. There are some moral truths which
appear almost inaccessible to man. Our will
rejects them, reason condemns them, our hearts
turn from them. Thus no one will consent to
discuss the antinomy which separates wealth
and happiness.

The possibility of such a discussion offends our